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which members of all political parties should be invited to join, for the 
discussion and promotion of Poor Law Reform. The following reforms 
are put forward tentatively by the Association: — 

(1) Reform of Poor Law machinery. 

(a) Creation of a Central Poor Law Council for London. 

[b) Reform of Guardian elections, Franchise qualification, etc. 

(2) Increased attention to the nurture and education of children 

with a view to the removal of the stigma of Pauperism. 
(8) Organization, under State or municipal control, of some form 
of assistance to the sick and aged, independent of the Poor 
Law system. 
(«) By utilizing existing charitable endowments, almshouses, 

hospitals, etc. 
(6) By the establishment of some form of national pension 
system. 

(4) Reform of the treatment of the "casual" poor, especially as 

regards the "habitual casual," and 

(5) Classification of workhouses and their inmates. 

The Honorable Secretary to the Association is Mr. J. E. 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, Hyde Vale, Greenwich, England, 
who will be glad to furnish particulars to any inquirer. 

Sidney Webe. 



THE NEED OF NEAV ECONOMIC TERMS. 

There is probably no science that has so great a need 
of additional terms to denote new meanings as economics. 
During the past generation it has been thoroughly trans- 
formed, and new ideas by the score have been introduced ; yet 
scarcely a new word, through which these ideas can be ex- 
pressed, has found its way into general use. Every writer has 
been compelled to use old words with a new meaning, and 
thus endless confusion and needless misunderstandings are 
introduced into economic discussion. The slow progress 
towards agreement in economic theory is largely due to this 
cause, nor does there seem to be any hope of relief so long as 
the number of words are so few that they must be used to 
express a variety of meanings. 

I find myself a sufferer — perhaps it is my own fault, how- 
ever — from the variety of meanings which are associated with 
different economic terms. In writing my Economic Basis of 
Protection, I tried to express several new ideas with old 
words, and with disastrous results, — if I am to judge by the 
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tone of reviewers of the book. To show the difficulties that 
stand in the way of a writer who wishes to convey a thought 
somewhat different from accepted ideas, I shall bring forward 
one instance. 

It has been usual with protective writers to say that the 
protection they advocate is temporary, and for the kinds of 
protection they have in mind the term is proper. It seemed 
to me, however, that certain kinds of protection differed so 
radically in their character from that which earlier writers had 
in mind that I used, when speaking of them, the term " per- 
manent" to contrast them with "temporary" protection. By 
"permanent" I meant that this protection should endure as 
long as the general economic conditions remained which justi- 
fied the policy. Those who advocate " temporary " protection 
have in mind certain industries, and think protection has 
served its purpose when these industries are thoroughly do- 
mesticated and can "stand alone." I, however, look upon the 
policy from a national standpoint, and judge its success not 
by its effect on particular industries, but on the whole nation. 
Some, industries can " stand alone " ; but those at a relative 
disadvantage in international trade are sure to lose ground 
without protection, no matter how advantageous they may be 
to national prosperity. The policy must therefore be judged 
in its relation to national prosperity and progress, and not by 
its results in particular industries. 

The protective policy, as a whole, is more permanent than 
the particular duties of which it is made up. Duties on given 
articles must be raised, lowered, or withdrawn, according to 
the temporary needs of the nation ; but the policy is advan- 
tageous as long as the general economic environment of the 
nation differs essentially from that of other nations. If, for 
example, a trade springs up between two nations one of 
which is more dynamic than the other, and this trade is dis- 
advantageous to the more dynamic nation, then a protective 
policy is justifiable as long as this difference in the progress of 
the two nations continues. 

I thought I had used the term " permanent " in a way to 
make my meaning clear, but I seem to have failed. Critics 
have uniformly interpreted the word in the sense of "perpet- 
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ual." Perhaps I have used too strong a term; but what, I 
ask, can a writer use to convey the idea I had in mind ? "We 
should have an intermediate term between " temporary " and 
"perpetual." This need is now made more urgent by the 
desire of many writers to contrast the dynamic states of so- 
ciety with the static. No policy, in a changing society, can be 
perpetual ; but many can be permanent, — that is, enduring as 
long as the economic conditions endure which make the policy 
justifiable. 

I find other writers have need of some such distinction of 
terms, and fail, I think, to make their meaning clear to their 
readers from a lack of it. In his admirable discussion of the 
law of wages and interest (Annals of the American Acad- 
emy, No. 1, page 47), Professor Clark, wishing to characterize 
profits as less enduring than wages and interest, calls them 
" transient." The lack of an intermediate term causes him to 
commit the same error that I did, but in an opposite direction. 
This is evident from the way he uses the term " transient " on 
page 51. The two ideas which he expresses by this term are 
quite distinct, and only the poverty of economic language 
could cause so clear a writer as Professor Clark to express 
both of them with one word. 

Is it not possible to give a value to each term that we use 
in economic discussion denoting duration, so that the different 
shades of meaning may be expressed ? There are four such 
terms in common use, — transient, temporary, permanent, and 
perpetual. 

If "permanent" could be made to express the idea of "well- 
grounded " and " having a solid basis," instead of mere endur- 
ing, these terms could be used in the above order, to the great 
advantage of clear economic reasoning. I, at least, ask that 
the readers of my book shall interpret my meaning in this way. 
I have no desire to advocate a perpetual tariff ; yet I do think 
that some kinds of a tariff have so different a basis from other 
kinds that, if the one is called " temporary," the other needs a 
much stronger term, yet not so strong that it will convey the 
idea of perpetual. 

Simon N. Patten. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



